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4. But, as'not any notion can be higher than God, and Freedom 
is demonstrated to be the highest notion or principle. Freedom itself 
is God. 

5. These arguments will, therefore, remain valid as long as the 
logical and mathematical laws of thought and nature are vaUd. And, 
if these should be suspended by a highei* law, this, again, must have 
Freedom for its presupposition, and, consequently, be Freedom itself. 

B. SPIRIT : THE WORLD (RELATIVE FREEDOM). 

Arguments for the Existence and Essence of the World. 

These resemble the foregoing, and, consequently, the World is in 
absolute Unity and Identity with Freedom. 

Emanuel Hvalgren. 
Warbkro, Sweden, August 16, 1877. 



NOTES ON HEQEL AND HIS CRITIC'S. 

We cannot help believing in the reality of pure thought, Hegel 
argues, in the Encyclopaedia, no matter how thoroughly we may have 
schooled ourselves in the Cartesian scepticism. The will to think 
purelj' is all that is required of the beginner at the outset of the logic. 
Though it prove itself identical with being, pure thought is always the 
logical prius. Because it is first, and because, as any logical begin- 
ning must be, it is immediate, it is best represented as objective — as 
something given, to be obserA'ed or speculated, rather than controlled 
or comprehended. Here, as being and as essence, it is the most real 
of all realities ; in short, it is substance itself, in its most self-subsist- 
ent nature. 

In the logic of notion pure thought becomes its own equipollent 
subject, constituting the world in which consciousness lives and 
moves, and hence is the most ideal of all ideas — now not merely 
metaphysical, but transcendent. It is pure thought which is latent 
and determining abstract, in Hegel's sense, through all the stages of 
the Phenomenology, and which becomes articulate and explicit in the 
Logic. Thus, as the Neo-Platonists said of the relation between the 
Old and New Testaments, so we may say of the Phenomenology and 
the Logic : In the first the last lies concealed ; in the last the first 
stands revealed. 
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There is no jenseits to the logician who has reached the perfect 
entelecheia of fur sich. The picture is the curtain which seemed to 
hide it. Pure thought,' then, which seemed so easy because it is so 
spontaneous and inevitable, proves in the end infinitely hard, because, 
as Michelet explains, not only are all the phenomenal stages of con- 
sciousness presupposed, but because the universal whole of thought 
is involved by the severest logical necessity in its simplest act. Pure 
thought, then, is not so much a dominant category in Hegel's system 
as the warp, which does not in itself contribute to form or color, 
although through it all the categories are woven with harmonious and 
determinate sequence into ideal patterns of things. 

Does Hegel's system require us to conceive of thought as pure in 
an improbable sense ? This has been a central question in all Hegel- 
ian discussions. It seems evident that " a presuppositionless begin- 
ning does not require us to forego the use of concrete predicates," or 
"metaphors of sense and understanding," in characterizing it, nor 
forbid us to recognize any of the previous determinations of thought 
as we proceed. Indeed, it is perhaps more necessary for the dialec- 
tic than for the deductive method that it pause and verify at eveiy 
step. Even Rosenkranz insists that the logic needs modifications 
because this was not suflBciently done by Hegel. Indeed, this is 
necessary not merely for the didactic success of any system, but it is 
perhaps the highest philosophic motive, for no speculation was ever 
truly satisfying to the philosophical impulse, or even very convincing 
as a mere act of first intellection, before it was brought into manifold 
and harmonious relations to common thought and things. But, on 
the other hand, if what claims to be a pure geometry of thought is 
found to be merely description of particular objects of thovight — ^if 
idola fori, or the Zeitgeist, or empirical science are found to have 
furnished centers about which thought has accreted, instead of crys- 
tallizing into its own free forms, then it is impure, in a sense fatal 
to many cherished results of Hegelism. 

Space, in Hegel's system, is derived only in the philosophy of 
nature as the first result of the creative resolve of the absolute idea 
in its pure freedom to become objective to itself. It is thus the other- 
being of spirit, the external as such, and in itself, without farther 
determination. While later, space and time, by their own imminent 
dialectic, become, as sublated, matter. Before this, quantity and 
measure, and even attraction, repulsion, and mechanism, are all charac- 
terized in the logic as non-spacial. It is evident, without discussion, 
that Hegel is no mathematician, and that this description of the ori- 
gin of space is inadequate to the most important of all logical tranai- 
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tions, viz., from the subjective-intensive to the objective-extensive. 
This will at least be admitted by those who realize the complexities in 
which this, the central question of all recent psychology, is involved. 

Pure vacuous space — is it something or nothing? We may even 
say that this is at the same time a real and a logical question. Sub- 
stituting the word ' ' space, ' ' first, for ' ' being, ' ' then, again, for ' ' noth- 
ing," in the large logic, we have, without a single change in the phrase- 
ology or illustration, a discussion of the above question. Like 
being, space is undetermined ; like only to itself, cannot be 
known by means of any determination or content which can be dis- 
tinguished in it, or out of it. It is, in short, nothing which sense or 
understanding can apprehend. It is perfect emptiness, or self-deter- 
mination, and thus neither more nor less than nothing ; though we can- 
not add of space, as Hegel does of being=nothing, that it is enipty 
perception or thought itself. This, especially, if we were to accept 
Werder's interpretation that nothing is, as it were, the memory of the 
vanished being, and, therefore, something additional to it, simply shows 
how sublimated and impossible is the thought here postulated. Will 
it be said that space is merely an illustration of pure being? If so, 
as the above are all the attributes of being and nothing, and as they 
belong to space, have we not a perfect identity ? Where are the dif- 
ferentia f 

The grounds upon which space is identified with being are far 
more logical than those by which thought and being are identified. 
Hegel's reasoning may be put as follows: Pure being is indetermi- 
nate, simple, immediate. Pure thought is indeterminate, simple, 
immediate. Therefore, thought is being. This violates two princi- 
ples of logic. Two negative premises are made to yield a conclusion ; 
and, secondly, that conclusion is positive when it should be negative, 
because the syllogism is in the second figure. In other words, Hegel 
starts with two tabulve rasce, and, because they are alike in being 
rasoe, he infers that the two tabulce are identical. While we insist 
that there is but one conceivable tabula which is absolutely rasa in 
the universe, and that that is simply space, which thought tries to 
apprehend — now positively, as a condition and priiis of all things ; 
now negatively, as the absence of all content or determination. 

When we remember how the Eleatics denied the existence of not- 
being, or, as we should saj', failing to see the dialectic nature of the 
notion of space, made it more real than its content ; or how the Vedic 
consciousness, abstracting all sensuous content, hypostatized emotional 
factors as its content of unlimited potentiality, the great merit of 
Hegel's characterization must be admitted. We prefer to stand, 
7 * 
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however with C. H. Weise, who, in his metaphysics, breaks wit& 
Hegelism by arguing that everything that is real and necessary must 
submit to the categories of space. 

If Hegel's being were the mere infinitive of the copula is, as Erd- 
mann thought, not only would whatever copulative force it might 
retain still presuppose two terms to be connected, but it is impossi- 
ble to empty the word of all notion of existence. Of course, the 
phrase nothing is must be purely negative here. The is has no 
shadow of substantive quality about it. It has manifestly even less 
meaning than in such a phrase as abracadabra, which has no sort of 
existence, is. The predicate of the phrase being is, on the other 
hand, has, in spite of us, a positive substantive meaning. In char- 
acterizing or thinking being, we cannot escape the subtle connotations 
of the predicative verb ; while, in thinking nothing, all reference to 
even its copulative function is, by hypothesis, excluded. We cannot 
escape the conviction that, though no doubt Hegel understood this 
distinction well enough, he has unconsciously punned upon two words 
which really have nothing in common except form and grammatical 
function. 

Again, we may substitute for being and nothing, in the Hegelian 
equation, space with any homogeneous content, and it " solves and 
proves " quite as well ; for instance, ether — Lucretian atoms uniformly 
and infinitely diffused, undifferentiated nebula — anything which will 
serve as a background for the cogitable universe, even if it be so 
only in terms of sight and touch, it does quite as well. Are, then, 
intension and extension convertible terms instead of dialectic oppo- 
sites, or have we here only an artificial abstraction from sensation ? 
Hegel is fond of showing us that no more could be seen in pure 
unbroken light than in darkness, but how shall we explain his denun- 
ciation of Newton as a barbarian, who might as well have said water 
was made of seven kinds of dirt, as light of seven colors ? Surely 
it was not because Newton had marred a mere metaphor of the Hegel- 
ian logic. 

Leibnitz was the first to say that all science that could be proven 
must be referred to spacial intuitions. Schopenhauer has shown 
that many qualitative relations of thought may be best expressed 
diagrammatically. J. H. Fichte argues that space depends on a pecul- 
iar feeling of extension "inseparable from self-consciousness and 
grounded in the objective nature of the soul." The mechanical 
logic of Boole, and even that of Ueberweg, are founded upon the idea 
that as inference becomes certain it is best formujated by quantitative 
symbols. F. A. Lange, however, has attempted to show at some 
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length that, after excluding modality, a spacial fonnularization in 
thought is always necessary when we would assign a general validity 
to any particular logical form. Thus, all the true may be best distin- 
guished from all the fallacious forms of the possible syllogism by 
means of the spacial inclusion or exclusion of circles. Although 
Syntactical forms fui-nish the most striking and suggestive illustrations 
of the innateness of these spacial determinations, was it not upon 
such geometrical references, far more than upon grammatical rela- 
tions, that even Aristotle was led to infer the apodictic nature of 
syllogistic reasoning? 

One interpretation of pure being makes it the same as the simplest 
psychic process. This is precisely what Hegel attempts to describe 
at the beginning of the Phenomenology. " Mere being," we are there 
told, "is an immediate delivery of sensuous certainty, but as the first 
object of consciousness it is identical with the abstract now and here." , 
This is precisely the view of recent psychology, and accords with the 
verdict of perhaps most post-Hegelian speculation. ' ' Thought, ' ' says 
Ueberweg, "must be free from the compulsions of experience, but 
not void of experience." "Thought without presupposition," argues 
Ulrici, "reverses the possibility of things." "Pure abstraction," 
says Schelling, " must always presuppose that from which abstraction 
is made." "Reason," says Schopenhauer, "is of feminine nature. 
She can give only tvhat she has received. Her conceptions are never 
immaculate." " No concept-form" (Begriff), Hodgson urges, " can 
ever grasp the infinite, but can only reach the conviction that there is 
something beyond its power to grasp, and this something we call 
ontological, because, and so far as, we feel that thought does not cor- 
respond to things." In other words, intension, as divorced from 
extension, is inconceivable. Schleiermacher's argument is that dialectic 
reason must always rest upon the double basis of inner and of outer 
perception, and Kuno Fischer, in his Hegelian period, understood Hegel 
to mean that the shadows of earlier perceptions might enter and deter- 
mine the dialectic process. 

Our conclusion, then, is, not that pure thought is demonstrably 
unknowable or unreal, but only that it was as unknown to Hegel as it 
is to the rest of us thus far ; that what he has characterized is neither 
single, immediate, nor extraneously undetermined. The fact that the 
Idomediau eye — which Reid supposed to exist by itself, and to perceive 
the world as it would look if sight were absolutely uninstructed by 
experience or by the sense of touch — was unreal, does not forever 
disprove the possibility of something that we may poetize about as 
pure vision. If we close the eye, we have a dim sense of spacial 
XII— 7 
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«xtension, over which the retinal darkness is spread — something, as 
Hegel assumes, the mind, emptied of all the products of sensation, 
has a consciousness of being and nothing ; but the one feeling as well 
as the other is a mere residuum of experience, and not the undiffer- 
entiated substance out of which experience is made. If color had 
no objective ground, but were, as Schopenhauer argues, only a 
physiological phenomenon, dependent for hue on greater or less quan- 
titative activity of the retina, and for intensity on the amount of its 
undivided residual energy, tlien we should have something in the 
world at least analogous to Hegel's pure logic of quality. But even 
this is far more demonstrable. 

Pure thought, then, in the sense required by Hegelism, we regarc^ 
as a postulate, or rather an hypothesis, of logic, and not as an 
established verity, and still less as demonstrably identical with being. 

But even this is not the greatest difficulty with the first triad. Thus 
far all is static, motionless. Pure being is as seductive to the rest- 
seeking reason as Nirvana to a world-sick soul. But where comes the 
vital, moving, evolving principle ? Such random categories as matter, 
space, substance, being, are members of a very different order from 
sych as cause, force, becoming, and the like. Whether because these 
last are based upon time, as the first upon space, we will not here 
pause to ask. However this may be, it is certain that esse and fieri, 
Masis and dynamis, are, as it were, the two poles of all thinking. 
Whence, then, comes the last? Logic, at length, has come to ade- 
quately recognize Leibnitz's dynamic negative as a universal deter- 
minant. But we have still to urge that an absolute nihil privitivum is 
not the presence, but the denial, of all possible determination or predi- 
cation. If universal being is in pure thought, or otherwise, then non- 
being is not, else being is relative and finite. However, whatever or 
so far as being is, non-being is not. This is purely logical negation, 
or the mere denial of what the first or affirmative notion arrested, 
without in any way implying anything else in its place. Opposition 
is here equivalent to diametrical contradiction, and the application of 
the method of the excluded middle is undoubted. Hegel cannot, then, 
have meant that being and nothing are logically opposed, or else 
becoming, as their synthesis, would be forever impossible. But if 
we define real opposition, with Trendelenburg, as the denial of an 
affirmative notion, by another affirmative notion, so far as they must 
be mutually related, what have we, then, but the obverse side of 
Mill's " associative impulse," or a new and somewhat quaint illus- 
tration of the doctrine of relativity. Nothing, like being, is posi- 
tive only ; it is in a new relation, and the dialectic process, instead 
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of being in any sei. i genetic, is as capricious and arbitrary as the 
psychological factors of attention. In fact there is no contradiction 
whatever, save in the Herbartian sense of mere difference. 

Trendelenburg's question is still more searching. How does thought 

get from its first affirmative term to its second denying affirmation ? 

It can only be by reflection from sense or understanding. "The 

nothing is attained by comparing the pure being of thought with the 

,/wM being of sense-perception." 

But we must not forget that being and nothing are not affirmed to 
be absolutely identical. We are not required to say both yes and 
no to the same question understood in precisely the same sense, else 
there were no possibility of becoming. If A equals A, it cannot 
become A in any real sense. Everything flows, said Heraclitus, 
because it is and is not at the same time. Only movement is and is 
not at the same point and moment, said Trendelenburg, and so 
movement, understood in the most generic sense, as common to 
thoughts and things, and not becoming, is what is motivated here. 
But motion is an original factor, of a new species. It is, even Tren- 
delenburg admitted, the existing contradiction which formal reason- 
ing easily proves impossible. Thus, contradictions are overcome, 
though all static logic is powerless to tell how. 

If the problem of creation were absolutely indeterminate, if the 
-atoms of the Lucretian rain had been infinitely diffused, or had not 
swerved from the straight equidistant lines of their course, "there 
could have been no law, even of gravity, for its existence depends on 
the distribution and collocation of matter." These would have 
•eternally remained an infinite equation of possibilities, every element 
perfectly poised and balanced, an infinite here, an eternal now. In 
language less mathematical and more familiar, the homogeneous is 
unstable, and must differentiate itself. But why, if purely homoge- 
neous, can it be unstable, and whence comes the must? Formal logic, 
which deals with ready-made ideas, can always prove development 
impossible, for every sort of creation must be regarded as the irrup- 
tion of an extraneous power into the realm of its Saturnian repose. 

Thus it is that the necessity of an empirical principle is demon- 
strated, which must be at the same time simple and universal. Now, 
psj'chological analysis and physiological investigation concur in 
■designating motion as such a principle. Vierordt, and Exner, and 
others have shown some reason for believing that the perception of 
motion is the only immediate sensation, and, unlike other rudimentary 
psychic processes, not founded on unconscious inferences of any sort. 
The sense of motion, it is claimed, is the quickest, the most minute. 
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most primitive sensation of animal life ; out of it all the higher facul- 
ties of the soul are developed, and in many common delusions of 
muscular and other feeling we may still detect its original forms, unin- 
terpreted — indeed, almost forgotten — by adult consciousness. The 
facts upon which these inferences rest are, it need hardly be said, 
far too few to warrant any positive conclusion of this sort. 

But shall we then urge, with Trendelenburg, that movement, in a 
broader sense, is the only aspect common to both thought and being — 
is the prius and the medium of all experience ? Because, he argues, 
the original activity of mind is best described as the counterpart of 
material motion, knowledge of the external world is possible and 
vaUd, though it is imperfect so far as this analogy fails. 

Because* of this common term ideal, a priori categories are possible 
and valid in experience. Time is the internal result, space the exter- 
nal condition, of movement. If we are asked to explain light, heat,, 
electricity, chemical change, the laws of physics or astronomy, the 
mode in which mind acts on matter, or the essence of either, or even 
the way in which the idea of a line, a surface, or a sphere, or a logical 
conception, arises in the mind, we can only reply in terms of move- 
ment in time. Molar is explained by molecular, known by hypothet- 
ical motion. Yet movement, which explains all things, is itself unex- 
plained and undefined. By it all things are known. It must be self- 
known. If we try to derive movement, or construe it into non-motive 
terms, we are like a blind optician, who does not realize that sight can 
be understood only by seeing. 

Here we shall at once be met by the objection that movement in 
thought and physical motion have nothing in common but the name. 
We grant at once that succession in consciousness and objective 
sequence are two very different, and perhaps quite incommensurate, 
series, but t^s soon as one psychic term follows another in the same 
order, as the corresponding objective term follows its antecedent, we 
have, if not aa Chauncy Wright argued, the very beginning of con- 
sciousness — at any rate, pro hoc vice, the truest form of knowledge ; 
for what is causation but the postulation of something in the bond 
that joins two things, that is common with the bond that joins two- 
thoughts, or vice versa? 

We quite agree with Hegel that we may be said to know a thing, 
even the mind itself, most truly when our thought has followed all its 
changes in time, or has traced all its processes above, but we insist 
that the dialectic method is in no real sense genetic. 

It is easy to conceive the external world as real, or as ideal, but 
impossible to conceive the order of the terms which common con- 
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sciousness ascribes to it as real, as the reverse of that ascribed to it 
as ideal. Philosophy may still find pleasant pastime in resolving the 
universe into all-object or all-subject, but has she not a higher destiny 
than to amuse herself with this see-saw of reality and ideality, in 
despair of ever getting out of the labyrinth in which the theory of 
knowledge has entombed her, remote from the common life of men 
and dead to the issues and impulses of science ? May not pure ideal- 
ism read a wholesome warning in the fate of the obsolescent material- 
isms of the past, infinitely superior as it is in every way to them? 
Are mind and matter mutually exclusive or contradictory ? Must the 
world be all one or all the other, or is there much that is common to, 
yet more than, both, as yet known ? These are the questions which 
psychology has made pertinent, though it is as yet by no means cer- 
tain that it can ever answer them. Its suggestions thus far may be 
briefly epitomized. 

The simplest elements of sensation that common consciousness 
recognizes, and which seem immediate and instantaneous, are yet 
resolvable into a series of yet more ultimate states. The simplest 
act of vision, for example, is a whole cosmos of such psj'chic ele- 
ments. Each of these changes has at some point of the nervous 
system, as a counterpart or background, some demonstrable form of 
molecular or electrical change. Now, if pure sensations may be 
described as an immediate knowledge of physical states; if aesthetic 
feelings, or pleasure and pain, are conditioned at all by the nutritive 
state of nerve fibres ; if the muscular sense is an a priori knowledge of 
relative position or motion of parts of the body ; if organic sensa- 
tion, or the feeling of general depression or elation ; and, above all, 
if Wundt's hypothesis of the direct consciousness of innervation 
registering accurately every increase or expenditure of nerve force be 
allowed, then, surely, those elements are not unconscious, but are the 
most innate forms of self-consciousness — -the mother-tongues of sen- 
sation — from which all the functions of sense-perception are developed, 
along with the form of sentient organism, by intricate processes of 
extradition and intradition, if the word be allowable. A primitive 
immediacy, or absolute identity of subject and object at some point 
back of all of individual experience, perhaps, is thus . postulated. 
That mind and matter may even be proven identical to the under- 
standing, will, of course, seem a forlorn hope. It is so ; but is not 
the alternative for philosophy still more forlorn? Of course, to all 
who do not thoroughly prefer the pursuit to the possession of truth, 
the assurance of Hegel that the problem of things is essentially 
solved; or even the confessed nescience of Spencer or the new Kan- 
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tean school will seem far more philosophical than such a mere pro- 
gramme of long investigations yet to be made — a programme that 
must itself, no doubt, be re-cast again and again with every new dis- 
covery. But does not psychology, as well as the history of philosophy, 
teach us that the outstanding questions of thought have always 
seemed settled in proportion as men's minds were shut, or as they 
confounded the limits of their own individual development or cul- 
ture with the limits of possible knowledge? If the truth-loving rea- 
son is not to be satisfied with ever deeper insights, jn a ratio corre- 
sponding to its own increasing power — if, as Tyndall intimates, its 
essential principles of science are all found out — nothing remains but 
to pigeon-hole all the details of knowledge. 

The world in which thought lives and moves is but little better than, 
a dead moon, and pessimism, the true devil-worship of philosophy, 
is inevitable. The apparent achievements of individuals were never 
less, but the real work done in philosophy was never greater or more 
promising, than now. It is for her to ask questions, and rarely,, 
indeed, is it permitted her to answer them, save by other questions, 
broader, more earnest and searching. Pliilosophy is no longer a 
guild, or even a profession, so much as a spirit of research inspiring 
many specialties. It is because physiological psychology, with true 
Socratic irony, dares to take the attitude of ignorance toward both a 
positive philosophy and a yet more positive science, while it puts the 
same old question of philosophy in such new, tangible terms, and with 
such a divine soul of curiosity, that we love its spirit, and hope much 
from its methods. Nothing, since the phenomenology, which seems 
to us to contain the immortal soul of Hegelism, is so fully inspired 
with the true philosophic motive. 

In creating and using a technical language, Hegel is unsurpassed 
throughout the logic. He is a master of illustration and of clearness 
in detail. If the maxim, bonus grammaticus, bonus tlieologus, were 
true of the philosopher, there would be little left to desire. But the 
trouble hes far deeper than style. Numerous as his school has been, 
no two Hegelians understand their master alike. Gabler says Tren- 
delenburg's misunderstanding of him is inconceivable ; while Mich- 
elet says Trendelenburg understands him better than most of his- 
followers, but that Zeller's misconceptions are "monstrous." Stirling 
describes Haym's ignorance of Hegel's meaning as strange and 
inconceivable. Michelet considei-s that the greatest error of Krause, 
Herbart, and Schopenhauer is in fancying that they are not true 
Hegelians, while in a recent pamphlet he says — in emulation, per- 
haps, of Hegel's assertion that only animals are not metaphysiciana 
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— that all who think must be Hegelians. Gans thinks the dialectic 
method is an instance of pure deduction. Gabler says the idea cre- 
ated being out of itself ; while the young, or left, Hegelians assert 
that the idea is God immanent, not so much in the world-process, or 
the race-consciousness, as in the individual soul. 

But it is not concerning the logic so much as the philosophy of 
rights, aesthetics, and especially of rehgion and nature, that Hegelians 
disagree. Yet the impulse he gave to thought in these fields was 
unprecedented. The philosophy of nature, for instance, of which 
Trendelenburg, more wittily than truly, said that it might claim to be 
a product of pure abstract thinking more justly than the logic, and 
which, when the first editions of his works were sold, was most in 
demand, gave an impulse to natural sciences none the less philo- 
sophical, because, in the ferment which followed, Hegel's views were 
soon outgrown, and his method forgotten. As a mental discipline, 
then, as a wholesome stimulant of every motive of philosophical cul- 
ture, and as the best embodiment of the legitimate aspiration of the 
philosophical sentiment, we have gradually come to regard Hegel's 
system as unrivaled and unapproached ; yet, at the same time, as 
fatal as a finality, almost valueless as a method. 

G. Stanley Hall. 
Cambridge, Mass., January, 1878. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
FROM THE SANSCRIT. 

Until he finds a wife, a man is only a half } the house not occupied 
by children is like a cemetery. 

The housewife is declared to be the house. A house destitute of 
a housewife is regarded as a desert. 

These women are by nature instructed, while the learning of men 
is taught them by books. 

How can the conceit in one's mind be eradicated? The tittibha 
(a bird) sleeps with its feet thrown upwards, fearing that the sky 
may fall. 

The place where the self-subduing man dwells is a hermitage. 

Even when being cut down, the sandal-tree imparts fragrance to 
the edge of the ax. 

Constantly, rising up, a man should reflect : "What real thing have 



